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An Invitation to the Wake 


James Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake 
is, in its own brave words, a 
“loudburst of poesy”’, a_ table 
bounteously laden with “once cur- 
rent puns, quashed quotatoes, mes- 

of mottage” “of every descep- 
tion”. It is a book—whether or 
not it is a novel—highly charac- 
teristic of the age that produced 
Hiroshima: Joyce’s personal “ab- 
nihilisation of the etym”. Like 
his character Shem the Pen- 
man he has “traduced into jing- 
lish janglage” an “idioglossary” 
full of ‘“intomologies” which, 
though or because it keeps the 
— on BE and reedles”, is 
source of the rich 

at Finnegan’s “funferall”. 
This is a book full of “feed, hop 
s and jollity” if ever there was one. 

It cannot be dismissed as Joyce’s 
“airish | ; it is, rather, 
“a bolderdash for lubberty of 
speech”. Even those who neither 
understand nor enjoy this rare 
flight into time-space will no doubt 
agree that “no irdy aviar soar 
‘any wing to eagle it”. 


Its obscure “slanguage”, how- 
ever, is not the only reason why 
the Wake, on a first reading, may 
seem to be a quarter of a million 
words of mere “nomanclatter” and 
“jlliteratise porthery.” The reader 
may get indigestion not only from 
the “stew of the evening, booksy- 
ful stew” of “Lewd’s carol” but 
from, among other dishes offered, 
the philosophy of history of “Mr. 
John Baptister Vickar”, which is 
to the Wake the formative influ- 
ence that its Homeric pattern was 
to Ulysses—and less productive of 
clear form. The stream of uncon- 
sciousness which is the Wake 
moves “in vicous cicles yet re- 
mews the same.” Like the opening 
and closing sentence of the Wake 
and its narrative technique in 
general, “the Vico road goes round 
and round to meet where terms be- 
gin”. During a first reading, one 
may have to ask with one of the 
characters in the book, “Where 
are we at all? and whenabouts in 
the name of space?” For such 
story as there is in this “mean- 
dertale” saga seems to have been 
narrated “in the weirdest of all 
pensible ways”. Was Joyce trying, 
the reader accustomed to taking 
his fiction straight may ask, to 
“psing a psalm of psexpeans, apo- 
cryphal of rhyme’ it Is the book 
what Joyce called Shem’s Ulysses, 
“an epical forged cheque on the 
public for his own private profit”? 
kM] it just so much “condensed 


But Finnegan’s Wake cannot be 
so easily dismissed. What other 


=m work of fiction derives from a lon- 


_. more impressive, roll of for-e- 
rs? Joyce is here indebted, am- 
ong philosophers, to “Harrystotal- 
ies”, “Nola Bruno”, “Bussup Bulk- 
eley” “Hume, ‘sweet hume”, 
icholas de Cusack”, and Vico, 
already mentioned; among dram- 
atists, to “Sophoclose”, “Shakhis- 
beard” » and—“la not leashed” 
—“Oscen wild”. Poets and poetry 


mentioned and drawn upon in- 
“the divine 


clude “lordbeeron”, 


comic Denti Alligator”, “Gouty”, 
and “Makefearsome’s 
Writers of prose include “curdinal 
numen”, the Dean who spun an- 
other “tale of a tublin” and “Gol- 
lovar’s Troubles”, “stirm” of 
“treestirm shind and “mark 
twang”, whose “ urdlebury Fenn” 
was appropriate food for the 
author of Finnegan’s Wake. Men 
of science whose work is both men- 
tioned and apparently understood 
by Joyce are “Winestain”, the 
anthropologist “Levi-Brullo”, and 
“Charley you’re my darwing”. 
Joyce knew not “the origin 
— but also “the sowiveall of 

e prettiest”. 

For the task he assi him- 
self—the recording of the stream 
not of consciousness but of un- 
consciousness—Joyce no doubt had 
to create a new medium. But yet 
for most readers the language of 
the Wake will likely remain a high 
hurdle. On each reading, however, 
the book takes on more meaning. 
As Polonius says of Hamlet, 
“Though this be madness, yet 
there is method in it.” The Wake 
is a “chaosmos,” not utterl ytieal 
sensical but rather “so ana 
plausible”. We need not go so ay om 
as some of Joyce’s critics, who 
claim that this new language car- 
ries a maximum of meaning and 
is thus an improvement over or- 
dinary language. We can admit 
that it is artfully, brilliantly, en- 
tertainingly contrived and still 
question whether such 1 
will communicate the large and 
important meanings of the Wake 
to very many people. 

We will have to leave to later 
generations the question whether 
the Joyce of Finnegan’s Wake, 
“excruciated, in honour bound” to 
his “sanscreed”, will suffer death 
on the cross of his “own cruel-fic- 


tion”. Meanwhile, we can, if we 
wish, take Shaun’s advice and 
“Shun the Punman”. may 


say with a character in th —— 
ing chapter of the Wake, “ t 
a mnice old mness it all makes”. 


(Pilliam Weery is Andsosheate 
Prefossil of Winglash at the Unit- 
exity averse us.) 


(An abstract of William Peery’s 
“Shakhisbeard at Finnegan’s 
Wake”, which has appeared in full 
in the University of Texas Studies 
in English (XXX, 243-257), is 
printed in No, 2 of Vol, I of the 
Shakespeare Newsletter, April, 
1951.) 


The Virginia-No. Carolina CEA 
will meet Nov. 17 at the University 
of Richmond. Frederick Pottle will 
be the afternoon speaker. 
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CEA MEETING 
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Detroit, Michigan 


Editorial Office, University of Massachtusetts, Amherst, Mass. September, 1951 


We may consider the Fitzgerald 
Revival to have begun its line 
in the second week of May 1951, 
when the Mizener 
dropped to number 13 on the 
Times best-seller list, when the 
Schulberg roman a clef continued 
a careful but steady drop on the 
same scale, when the Times Book 
Review contained no other mention 
or advertisement of Fitzgerald, 
when the Ritz itself was finally 
closed, and when Robert Hill 4 
New Yorker couplets invoked the 
hex number “1929” to stem the 
“knock-kneed Charleston” and 
other necrophilisms of the Revival. 
Fitzgerald said that the Jazz Age 
began in the sprin 
ran for six years; Revival be- 
gan in 1945 with Edmund Wilson’s 
memorial Crack-Up and may as 
well end appropriately in another 
spring six years later. We have 
other heroes to low. 

What have we learned recently 
(1) about Fitzgerald, (2) han 
his ee and (3 about ourselves ? 
(1) From Mizener and Schulberg, 
a great deal of case-history about 
a writer whose vision rarely fo- 
cussed on anything other than him- 
self and his reputation. (2) From 
Mizener, the dubious information 
that Fitzgerald’s “reputation as a 
serious novelist is secure” 
that Tender Is the Night is his 
“finest and most serious novel”; 
from Schulberg, that Fitzgerald 
had a memory and a wit that were 
unusually vivid. (3) From Mizener 
and Schulberg, the fact that most 
of us find neurosis fascinating and 
unfathomable. 

This is not much, is it? But the 
two books will never lack for read- 
ers. Mizener’s biography is mostly 
objective, and it manages to tell 
a sad story without being sad or 
a (It is a tribute to 
Fitzgerald’s daughter, by the way, 
how far she has allowed us to 
come from the traditional life-and- 
letters biography.) Yet Mizener 
somehow keeps his subject well 
this side of paradise. Where is the 
charm and the wit that form, after 
all, the attractive obverse of Fitz- 
gerald’s image? One cannot even 
see the fabled good looks; in fact 
only on the dust-jacket of The Last 
Tycoon can this generation find 
the handsomeness obscured by cur- 
rently printed photogrephs. Much 
more important, Mizener never 
really demonstrates to us why 
anyone should devote so much 
time to a “spoiled priest.” Per- 
haps the demonstration i is properly 
found not in biography, in 
Fitzgerald’s own novels. 

It is my opinion that Gatsby and 
The Beautiful and Damned are the 
best of these novels—perhaps the 
only pages in the canon worth 
reading. And it is the tone of un- 
relenting humiliation of the latter 
book that informs Schulberg’s 
Disenchanted, which compresses 
twenty-five years of Fitzgerald’s 
life into one final week. Manley 


Halliday is not Fitzgerald exactly | B 
i |\—but | istration period is three dollars. 
.| There are no other 


ge 
Blaine, Jay Gatsby, Nick Carra- 


of 1919 andj th 


Phe Morning After 


way, or Dick Diver. He is nearest 
to the Anthony Patch of The Beau- 
tiful and Damned, who after pro- 
digious physical, mental, and wey. 
chical torture, babbles insanely at 
the end, “I ‘showed them.” For 
throughout the alcoholic night- 
mare of Halliday’s decline is the 
incredible bravado, the confidence 
in a self so often” ima, as to 
be real, that gives ge 


og big as 
ke is 
-depreciation 
obvious failure, they secretly 
thought they had really acquired 

e mo 

Schulberg’s novel is wonderful— 
clear, fast, a careful, satiric yet 
compassionate, yet bas- 
ically enture to 
say that it is as good as most of 
Fitzgerald’s fiction, that the sub- 
would have poe it. It leaves 
izener somehow painstakingly 
transcribing transcripts of college 
grades While Schulberg is off into 
the real kaleidoscope, or change of 
venue, of Scott and Zelda. No one 
has ever written a better literary 


If only we cculd 


dissociate it 
pio from F. Scott Fitzgerald’s work! 


Let us forget our new knowledge of 
his personality and proceed to the 
proper of readers and 
critics—to read his short stories 
and novels and to criticize them. 
0 ve his cl 
Fitzgerald by. last 
night I read a student’s report on 
the novel. She had been disap- 
pointed. “I something 
fabulous Bane out of this world, I 
guess, she wrote, “It’s all very 
rd to lain.” It is, indeed— 
as things always are on the morn- 
ing after the Revival Meeting. 
FREDERICK L. GWYNN 
Pennsylvania State College 


(The Spring 1951 issue of “The 
Pacific Spectator” contains F'red- 
erick L. Gwynn’s “Tennyson at 
Leyte Gulf.” This is the story of 
how a playful radio communicator 
added a phrase from the “Charge 
of the Light Brigade” to a mes- 
sage and thus changed the whole 
course of the Battle for Leyte 
Gulf. It is told by Admiral Hal- 
sey’s former aide.) 


With Albert Madeira in charge, 
the CEA Bureau of Appointments 
will again provide, at the Detroit 
meetings, facilities for interviews 
between registrants and pros 

available 


‘fit Bureau are limited to 


members, any prospective employer 
is invited to use its services. 
ureau fee for a twelve-month reg- 


charges. Regis- 
tration does not guarantee place- 
ment. 


— 
# 
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Comments — Sweet and Sour 


Two things have concerned me 
since I first began to teach. One 
is the low status of the teaching 
of composition. I have commented 
acidly in an earlier issue of THE 
CRITIC on its subprofessional 
standing — even if you wished to 
make a career of teaching compo- 
sition, it is hard to do so. If you 
do well at it, your reward consists 
in being promoted away from it 
into the fields of literature; to be 
really concerned about it seems 
unworthy of the truly scholarly 
mind. The other is the multiplied 
evil of the amateur approach. 
Since composition is not a fit arena 
in which to make a career, we give 
it only the left hand. 


Certainly, the way most of us 
do it, anyone can teach composi- 
tion, Yet it was for centuries a 
dignified discipline which engaged 
the whole hearts and minds of dis- 
tinguished teachers: to lead the 
young to the mastery of the written 
form of a civilized tongue, and 
through that mastery to love and 
appreciation of the culture em- 
bodied in it. 

Today, of all the blue-plates 
offered in the academic cafeteria, 
ours is the only one universally re- 
quired. We have in our hands, for 
a whole year, almost every student 
in almost every college in the land. 
It is a grave responsibility, and 


of | one we should make ourselves 


worthy of. I submit that we shall 
never have professional status in 
the eyes of our colleagues as we 
do this important work until we 
can come ourselves to see the 
measure of its importance, and set 
ourselves humbly and diligently 
and eruditely to learn the neces- 
sities of the job and submit to 
them. DONALD J. LLOYD 

Wayne University 


(Donald Lloyd has been receiv- 
ing comments of agreement on his 
“Another Pull at the Bell Rope” 


(September, 1950, CRITIC). Carl 
Dykema points out that Lloyd’s 
method demands better teachers 
than we have — to which the 
answer comes: “Of course.” Pro- 
fessor Lloyd has several lately pro- 
duced papers of interest to Eng- 
lish teachers. Two of these — one 
in the February issue of Educa- 
tional Screen and one that is ap- 
pearing in Etc., A Review of Gen- 
eral Semantics—deal with the use 
of the opaque projector in composi- 
tion classes, a technique first des- 
cribed in THE CRITIC (October, 
1948). In the February College 


Composition and Communication, 
in an article entitled, “Darkness is 
King—a Reply to Professor Knick- 
erbocker,” he offers serious criti- 
cism of professors of English who 


“write ignorantly on oan 
subject-matter of 


very 


I have always felt that journal- 
ism, public relations, and English- 
teaching were so closely related 
that experience in one was of value 
in all, I feel that a closer liaison be- 
tween business, industry, and public 
relations on the one hand and the 
English-teaching profession on the 
other would redound greatly to the 
benefit of both, As you doubtless 
know, communication is a burning 
issue in the business world today. 
Perhaps you have seen the series 
of articles that Fortune magazine 
has been running recently. 

I enjoyed reading your address, 
“Higher Education for Citizenship.” 
I was particularly glad that you 
pointed out that the contradiction 
between quantity and quality was 
more apparent than real. (I para- 
phrase you very loosely.) After all, 
the bigger the crop sown, the more 
good ears. 

I sometimes feel that as a nation 
we suffer from an inferiority com- 
plex; we look too much toward 
Europe and feel unduly apologetic 
of our own tremendous achieve- 
ments. I feel that this is especially 
true in the academic field. Europe 
has as much to learn from us as we 
from her; and I often feel that the 
attitudes she needs to learn from us 
are rather more important from a 
human point of view than those we 
might acquire from her. I say this 
despite the facts that my stronger 
interest is in British literature and 
that British writers and scholars 
achieve a felicity of style, a grace 
and deftness of touch, that we 
might do well to emulate. 

I thought that the report of the 
committee on the revision of the 
Ph. D. program pointed out many 
necessary reforms. I hope that they 
will be made. Too often educators 
have a habit of nodding their head 
in sagacious agreement to all crit- 
icisms and suggested reforms while 
in conclave and then returning to 
their own institutions and requiring 
their students to conform to the 
same old lockstep. (Teachers are 
not the only ones who do this, I 
might add!) 

I was especially interested to see 
mention made of Professors Crouch 


and Zetler’s proposal that the thesis 


requirement be thrown out and 
practice teaching be substituted, be- 
cause I know and like both of these 
gentleman. I think, however, that 
perhaps they place undue emphasis 


on teaching as the only possible 
outcome of graduate study in 
English. 

How about the people who take 
advanced work in English for the 
good it will do them in writing 
trades other than teaching, or just 
for the love of letters? Is graduate 
study in English to be conceived of 


as only a self-perpetuating mill for 
teachers to train teachers 


to train teachers, ad infinitum, ad 
nauseum? This approach is respon 
sible for many of the evils that be 
set the graduate program in my 
humble opinion, such as the foot 
note folly, the preoccupation with 
linguistic mechanics and biblio- 
graphical apparatus. (How apt that 
barbarism, “apparatus”!) 

LIONEL CONRATH 

Pittsburgh, Pa, 

George J. Spears has been ap 
pointed to the faculty of Russel] 
Sage College, as director of the 
Albany Evening Division and As 
sociate Professor of English. 

Mr. Spears had been with the 
University of Buffalo since 1942 
He had served as coordinator and 
educational counsellor at Millard 
Fillmore College. 


Introduction 
to 
Poetry 


by Mark Van Doren 
Columbia University 


A combined text-anthology with 
“commentaries” on 30 poems, 
questions for ‘the student on 
many others, and 400 poems for 
student analysis and reading. 
Mr, Van Doren’s prose has nev- 
er been more sparkling than in 
his commentaries, nor has his 
discrimination in selecting only 
“the best” ever been more skill- 
fully demonstrated. 


(568 pages, $3.00) 


WILLIAM 
SLOANE 
ASSOCIATES 


119 W. 57th St. 
New York 19 


New! 


HANDBOOK 
OF ENGLISH 
Speaking, Reading, Writing 
Clark - Davis - Shelley 
Here is a mew class text — 
reference book for the freshman 
course which co-ordinates in- § 


struction in speaking, reading, 
and writing. Correct habits in 
speaking and reading are cov- 
ered concisely and simply. The: 
major part of the handbook is; 
concerned with writing. All im- 

rtant phases of written Eng- 
ish are included. 
A wealth of illustrative ex- 
amples and diagrams make 


clear to students.j 


a and exercises. 
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Page THREE 


Epistles from and to the Grammarians 


In his rejoinder to Mr. McCue’s 
criticism of his English Grammar, 
Mr. Allen upbraids his critic for 
the failure to use a comma after 
observdtion in the following sen- 
tence: “This book begins with the 
observation that language, ‘while 
interesting in itself, is a means to 
an end, etc... ’”. Mr. Allen says, 
“It is hardly necessary to point 
out that the that clause is a noun 
clause and gives the substance of 
the observation. Even grammar 
school usage requires a comma 
here to distinguish a noun from 
an adjective, or descriptive and 
identifying clause.” (The omis- 
sion of the necessary comma after 
identifying may be noted in pass- 
ing.) 


Authorities, however, are in 

eral agreement that the rule 
for the restrictive appositive is 
the same as that for the restrictive 
modifier: no commas are used. 
Some college handbooks state the 
rule in unequivocal terms but do 
not include examples of the re- 
strictive noun clause appositive. 
Such an example is given, howev- 
er, in Writing and Thinking :A 
Handbook of Composition and Re- 
vision (Revised Edition, 1941) by 
Norman Foerster and J. M. Stead- 
man, Jr. Among other excellent il- 
lustrations of restrictive apposi- 
tives we find idea 
that are qu or this po- 
high-school level a good treatment 
of the subject is found in the well- 
known Sentence and Theme (Third 
Edition) by C. H. Ward. Mr. 
Ward offers numerous illustrations 
of the noun clause appositive with- 
out commas. 


Mr. McCue’s use of a comma 
in the sentence quoted would have 
violated the accepted rules for the 


punctuation of restrictive and non- 


restrictive sentence elements, 
which have a sound logical basis. 
JULIA NORTON McCORKLE 
University of Southern 
California 


Ideas for Writing 
Readings for 
College Students 


KENNETH L, KNICKERBOCKER 
University of Tennessee 


This important new book represents 
much thought and class experimen- 
tation. The author's aim was to find 
in literature the best examples of 
writing for the topics most often 
used as themes for student papers. 
Controversial material was chosen to 
Stimulate classroom discussion, and 
throughout the book the author di- 
rects attention to the student’s writ- 
ing problems. “, the readings con- 
tained in it are well chosen, pro- 
vocative, and should be inspiring 
for use in courses in writing. The 
selections are excellent and the plan 
splendid :+- one of the best collec- 
tions of its kind I have seen.” 


W. H. ROGERS 
Florida State University 
1951 738 pages $3.40 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
257 Fourth Ave. New York 10 


Aside from the fact that Mr. 
McCue’s irony totally evades Mr. 
Allen’s comprehension, Mr. Allen’s 
prescriptive strictures are them- 
selves faulty. 

(a). The noun clause in Mc- 
Cue’s opening sentence is, of 
course, in apposition with observa- 
tion. Since observation is preceded 
by the definite article, the apposi- 
tive is restrictive (cp. “The Brook 
Kerith”, or constructions begin- 
ning “the fact that”); hence no 
comma is needed—in fact, a com- 
ma would be wrong, or at least 

(b).The participle doing in 
McCue’s second sentence is ob- 
viously intended to modify not 
author, but the complement icono- 
clast. His intent is clear; it is Mr. 
Allen who wishes to make the 
participle modify “the wrong 
noun.” 

For the second set of observa- 
tions— 

(a) Nouns have not and never 
have had person in any Indo-Euro- 
pean language. Time enough to in- 
troduce such distinctions when 
they become necessary, as, e.g., in 
studying American Indian lan- 
gues where they are meaning- 


(b) Mr. Allen totally misses 
the point that McCue is asking for 
some consideration for the spoken 
language, which (Mr. A. and his 
18th century “contemporaries” to 
the contrary notwithstanding) is 
what makes grammar. Allen’s 
treatment of the English plural is 
purely orthographic; my introduc- 
tory class in English linguistics 
readily pointed out its fallacies. 

(c) Mr. A’s final statement 
about “repairing the damage” 
shows clearly enough that McCue 
is right ut classing him with 
the 18th century authoritarians. 
If he can read with an open mind 
such books as Bryant’s Functional 
English Grammar, Jespersen’s 
Philosophy of Grammar or Hall’s 
Leave Your Language Alone!, ‘Mr. 
Allen should be tempted to call in 
his book and write a 20th century 
grammar. Ww. NELSON FRANCIS 


Franklin and Marshall College 


Donald Lloyd’s “Snobs, Slobs, 
and the English Language” has 
appeared in the summer 1951 is- 
sue of The American Scholar. In 
the same issue, Jacques Barzun of- 
fers “the Retort Circumstantial.” 
Lloyd’s article rose out of a long 
correspondence between him and 
Prof. Barzun occasioned by some 
remarks the latter had made on 
linguists and linguistics in The 
Nation for October 15, 1949. It 
was Prof. Barzun himself who 
recommended the article to The 
American Scholar; and it was the 
editor of that publication, Mr. 
Haydn, who helped the author re- 
duce the article from an original 
10,000 words of “massed evidence” 
to 3,500. Lloyd writes: “I can’t 
express my admiration for Jacques 
Barzun for his ¢g offices in 
pressing this paper into publica- 
tion.” 

By special arrangement with 
Messrs, Haydn, Lloyd, and Barzun, 
THE CEA CRITIC, distributes 
both “Snobs, Slobs and the Eng- 
lish Language”, and “The Retort 
Circumstantial”, as a supplement 
to the present issue. 

Prof. Lloyd is serving on the 
Michigan CEA Committee. 


Author's Note—There is a kind of 
half-knowledge of linguistics _ 
ting around recently amon - 
lish scho v ed by Don- 
and J. Lloyd’s lead article in the 
September CRITIC, and by cer- 
tain comments in Pollock’s “The 
English Language in American 
Education” in the 
PMLA. In both articles e is 
talk about the scientific analysis 
of English structure, but in both 
there are a good many things said 
which don’t accord with any very 
far-reaching understanding of 
what that analysis consists of. 


Consequently, though I am by 
no means y to undertake a 
full-scale analysis of how English 
language teaching could be im- 
proved, I feel it might not be a bad 
idea if Hall’s book about linguistics 
were once again called to the at- 
tention of the members of the as- 
sociation. 

Some time last year a brief but 
favorable review of Robert A. 
Hall’s book “Leave Your Language 
Alone” appeared in the CRITIC. 
Since then there has been no men- 
tion of it here. It is a provocative, 
even controversial, book—especi- 
ally to teachers of English. The 
issues it raises are a good deal 
more fundamental to the teaching 
of English than all the books 
Cleanth Brooks and most of the 
other New Critics have written. 
The matter of what particular ap- 

roach we shall use in teaching 
iterature is important enough. 
But the matter of whether we 
shall continue to teach students 
nonsense about the structure of 
English, or whether we shall wake 
up to the fact that the language is 
far from being what the hand- 
books make it out to be, seems to 
me basic to any further discussion 
of teaching methods on any level. 


Hall’s book does not contain 
many ideas that have not been 
available for twenty years or so 
to anyone who was inte 
enough to look around him and 
find out what was going on in the 
field of linguistic science. But most 
of the books one would have had 
to read were technical and seem- 
ingly distant from the special busi- 
ness which it is the good fortune 
of English teachers to beat their 
heads against brick walls about. 
But, now there is this book, a non- 
technical, easily readable, brief and 
pointed exposition of the implica- 
tions of scientific linguistics for 
the layman, the teacher, and the 
world they have to deal with 
through language. It is in every 
way an important and brilliant 
piece of work. Yet so far as I 
can discover, it has been practical- 
ly ignored by members of this as- 
sociation, to say nothing of its be- 
ing ignored by teachers on the 
prep and elementary school levels 
—the levels where the damage is 
really done. I did not expect the 
book to gain universal approval. I 
thought it might set off some 
small sort of storm about what 
ought to be taught in the way of 
English grammar. But I never ex- 
pected it would be ignored. 


The greatest improvement that 
can be made in the teaching of 
English is not in the direction of 
literary methodology. There we can 
use the intensive method of the 
New Critics, or the older exten- 


sive reading method with parallel 


pre-literary analysis, and either 
way we can be fairly successful. 


The great improvement to be 
made in manner which we 
teach the language—and it is my 
belief that the linguists alone are 
able to point the way. No survey 
of the book that I might give in 
this limited space can begin to do 
justice to the scope and signifi- 
cance of its implications. It simply 
has to be read and discussed. 


I submit that teachers of E 
lish, and teachers of language in 
general, have maintained for long 
enough their hands-off policy re- 
ga. g the scientific approach 
to language found in linguistics. It 
is time for more than mere toler- 
ance of the linguists. It is time to 
start trying to understand what 
they have to say, and Hall’s book 
will give its readers a long head 
start in such an undertaking. 

ROBERT P. STOCKWELL 


University of Virginia 


5 PLAYS... 
THE PENGUIN 
EDITIONS OF 
BERNARD SHAW’S 
Pygmalion $.25 
Saint Joan $.25 
Major Barbara $.25 
Androcles and the 
Lion $.25 


Ready for class use 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


College Department 
285 Columbus Ave. Boston 16 


For every reader 
and writer 


Everyman’s 

Dictionary 
of Quotations 
and Proverbs 


Newly compiled and edited 
by D. C. Browning 


A completely new dictionary 
of over 10,000 of the most 
varied and familiar quotations 
and proverbs—representing the 
works of 1,000 English and 
American authors. e Bible, 
Shakespeare, Coleridge, Robert 
. Winston Churchill—this 
book gives famous sayings, 


lines from plays, 
limericks 
800 rages. $3.75 


E. P. DUTTON & ©O. INC. 
300 Fourth Ave. New York 10 
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Last fall I joined the faculty of 
Roosevelt College of Chicago to 
teach Business Reports, a course 
open to students of junior, senior, 
or graduate standing. 

During the first meeting of the 
first Reports class, I became aware 
of one young man who seemed to 
understand that a reports course 
should concern itself with locating, 


selecting, evaluating, organizing 
and communicating facts, and not 
with word-swapping to “improve 
writing.” Inquiry brought to light 
that the student’s freshman com- 


position text had been Hayakawa’s 
Language in Action; and he was, 
in his spare time, now devouring 
the newer Language in Thought 
and Action. In my class of the 


next hour, two more students were 


with me from my opening remarks. 
A thought struck me: “Did your 
freshman composition teachers use 
Hayakawa’s book as a text?”— 


“Yes! but how did you know?” 


Since then it has been a game 
with me. I can spot them—in any 
class, be it Reports or Manage- 
ment. Even those who are poor 
students are poor in a different— 
a saner—sort of way. They are 
more cooperative with the in- 
struction, with the group, and 
with reality. 

MARY DALE BUCKNER 


Roosevelt College 


TAKE CARE OF MY LITTLE 
GIRL, by Peggy Goodin (Dutton, 
$2.50. Decorations by Marjorie 
Bauernschmidt)—This is a clever- 
ly worded little satire on the so- 


rority system. 


Exciting reading for 
Shakespeare classes 


Elizabeth 
the Woman 


by Amanda M. Ellis 
Professor of English Literature 
Colorado College 


This rich, full-bodied novel 

of the real Queen Elizabeth 
will give students a wonderful 
picture of life in one of the 
most prolific periods of Eng- 
lish literature. Here is all the 
pageantry and color of those 
fascinating days—a_ story 
based on fourteen years of 
research and an examination 
of hundreds of original 
records. $3.50 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. INC. 


300 Fourth Ave. New York 10 


J. GORDON EAKER, Literary Editor 
217 Audley Street, South Orange, N.J. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, Hardin Craig, gen- 
eral editor. (Oxford University 
P , 697 .» $8.00 

“Old and English Liter- 
ature from the Beginnings to 1485,” 
by George K. Anderson. 

“The Literature of the English 
Renaissance 1485-1660,” by Hardin 
Craig. 

“The Literature of the Restora- 
tion and the Eighteenth Century 
1660-1798,” by Louis I. Bredvold. 

“The Literature of the Nine- 
teenth and the Early Twentieth 


Centuries 1798 to the First World 
War,” by Joseph Warren Beach. 

One could hardly find a more 
valuable and readable book for 
teachers and students of English 
literature than this literary history 
by four of America’s well known 
scholars, each of whom is experi- 
enced in the writing of books and 
reflects in himself the peculiar vir- 
tues of his period of specialization. 
The pages are large enough and 
the print just small enough to 
contain in about 150 pages for 
each period an amazing amount of 
new scholarship and clear informa- 
tion. One does not really appre- 
ciate our rich heritage of Eng- 
lish literature until one sees it 
brought masterfully together into 
short compass. And no matter 
how much one may think one 
knows already, one is sure to find 
something helpful here. 

The proportioning of space, to 
be sure, is hardly commensurate 
with the attendance at the various 
study groups of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, but historical or 
literary value is not measured by 
popularity. A sound compendium 
on medieval romance, tale, and re- 
ligious literature is more valuable 
than a dissertation on twentieth- 
century literature, if only because 
it is more rare. But one may wish 
that more than two or three pages 
could be given to figures like Car- 
lyle and Ruskin, In general, how- 
ever, wherever one opens this vol- 
ume, one is grateful for what is 
given, whether on Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Bacon, Dryden, Swift, 
Wordsworth, Meredith, Joyce, or 
on any minor figure, 

Worth mentioning are Professor 
Anderson’s rich knowledge of the 
medieval romances and church 
literature, Professor Craig’s fine 
philosophy of the Renaissance and 
Shakespeare, Professor Bredvold’s 
brilliant handling of the neo-clas- 
sical giants as well as the phil- 
osophy of sensibility, and Professor 
Beach’s poise in handling modern 
science, social thought, poetic 
idiom, and the contribution of the 
new criticism. 


To learn about a period — surely 
it is now established — one must 
sit at the feet of a master who has 
soaked himself in that period. It 
is no wonder if the teacher reflects 
in his outlook, style, and very per- 
sonality the strengths and virtues 
and even the confusions and weak- 
nesses of the ages that he has most 
studied. Yet all four of these men 
constantly bring their thought to 
bear on our present-day need for 
faith and direction in the life of 
the spirit. 


Without our literary heritage 
we would be poor, indeed, as we 
face the baffling problems of our 
atomic age. But with the great 
thoughts of the noble dead to guide 


us, how can we fail? This book 
gives me new courage and devotion 
to my task. Did I not find my 


name in the forty-page select 
bibliography ? 


SMOKE by Ivan §S. Turgenev, 
translated by Natalie Duddington, 
No. 988 in Everyman’s Library 
(Dutton, 242 pp.)—This addition to 
the Everyman Library is especially 
timely because of Turgenev’s ana- 
lysis of the Russian character. The 
theme is that the Russians—at 
least in 1867—talked a great deal 
but stayed the same underneath. 
Litvinov, the hero, reflects: “‘All 
is vapour and smoke; all seems to 
change continually, .. . but at bot- 
tom all is the same; everything 
hurries, hastens somewhere—and 
everything disappears without a 
trace, attaining nothing .. . He 
recalled much that happened with 
clamour and commotion before 
his eyes of late years .. . ‘Smoke.’ 
he whispered, ‘smoke.’ ” 


THE BASIC BIBLE, Containing 
the Old and New Testament in 
Basic English (In a Vocabulary of 
1000 Words; Dutton, 910 pp. $4.50) 
—Chesterton maintained that sim- 
plicity is more advanced than com- 
plexity. Passages in the old Bible 
versions which are complicated in 
phrasing or rely upon words which 
have changed in meaning through 
the centuries in many instances ac- 
quire new force in this version. To 
the 850 words in Basic English, 
fifty special Bible words were add- 
ed and a hundred for the reading 
of verse in this translation by two 
committees of scholars under the 
direction of Professor S. H. Hooke 
and the ‘Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press. Professor I. A. 
Richards rendered support from 
this country. The book can be both 
a revelation to the layman and a 
splendid introduction for children. 


BEEN READING 


THE TREASURE OF NAPLES, 
by Giuseppe Marotta (Dutton, 
$3)—These humorous, realistic 
sketches reveal Neapolitan life 
in all its variety and whimsicality, 
We learn delicately how love first 
comes to young girls, how death ig 
born by bereaved relatives, how 
wives deceive their good-natured 
husbands, how quarrels are fought 
and lotteries lost. The charactey 
are warm, lovable, and convincing, 


reflecting the mildness of ther 
skies. Each story has enough ple& 


and Italian artistry to leave & 
taste for more. 


A BRIEF ANTHOLOGY 
OF POETRY 


Stephen F. Fogle 
University of Florida 
This new collection represents dif- 


ferent moods of poetry in a va- 
riety of forms. The notes are 


stimulating and nontechnical. 


SEVEN PLAYS OF THE | 
MODERN THEATER 


Ibsen - Chekhov 
Maugham - Coward - O'Neill 
Anderson - Williams 


Vincent Wall and 
James Patton McCormick 
Wayne University 


These plays are representative of 
as many types of drama as possi- 
ble. Each has a relatively secure 
Play in the contemporary theater. 


American Book Company | 


Techniques 


of Revision 
by 
Henry H. Adams 


Cornell University 


or Freshman English composi- 

tion students, this uniquely 
conceived textbook is written in 
the belief that good writing de- 
mands careful revision, that stu- 
dents need concrete and specific 
assistance in the difficult stages 
of revising his writing—so that 
his words accurately reflect the 
ideas in the writer’s mind. At- 
tention is upon techniques of 
improving and strengthening 
student’s writing; helping him 
to achieve precise expression. 
Extensive exercises, text, show 


| 
challenging 


him how revision can me a 
systematic and 
practice, 

225 pages. $1.90 
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And gladly wolde he lerne — and gladly teche 


Nowadays, I think, a graduate 
student just loosed upon his first 
teaching tends to leap in with en- 
thusiasms that are doomed to dis- 
enchantment, On the other hand, 
or perhaps as a result, the aspiring 
Ph.D. candidate is likely to be 
increasingly tempted to join the 
chase after scholarly glory that 
rushes past him in all directions. 
In both instances, I think that the 
CEA may have a steadying in- 
fluence. 

Particularly through THE CRI- 
TIC, of course, it testifies to the 
belief of a number of people that 
teaching, too, has its merits and 
its scattered delights; and it sug- 
Bests to the young teacher that 
problems which he is facing with 
dismay for the first time have dis- 
mayed experienced teachers for 
myears—and, more important, that 
W™there are teachers still dismayed 
because they are still concerned 


with teaching. 
On the other hand, it seems that 
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s dif- 


- he student-teacher has the advan- 
nical. Mtage of youth over his elders, I 
have found that undergraduates 
lcome to us perhaps more freely 
THE |Bwith personal problems and with 
ER Mquestions that they would be em- 
Mbarrassed or afraid to put before 
Mhose more experienced or simply 

Neill | good deal older than they. 
3 And I found two things in re- 
ecting upon some of these ques- 
c ions, They may have been put 
» test my inexperience or to take 
ve of dvantage of the absence of age 
possi- arrier or out of (too often mis- 
blaced) confidence. But they often 
_— oncerned fundamental questions 
vhich are no longer asked on the 
pany |jptaduate level — not because there 


ey have been definitively an- 


Now... 
CS 
n THE AMERICAN 
, LITERATURE SERIES 
of 
Rinehart Editions 
mposi- includes . . . 
tton ix Colonial American Writing. Lit- 
ing de- erature of the Early Republic. 
at Franklin. Irving. Cooper. Poe. 
— = Hawthorne. Poetry of the New 
so that England Renaissance. Emerson. 
lect the Thoreau. Melville. Twain, Whit- 
nd. — man. James. Howells. Crane. 
Modern American Liter. 
ng him ature. 
. chen | Write for full descriptive cat- 
come ali og of all Rinehart College 
lenging || texts. 
$1.90 


JMPAN & Com y, Inc. 


swered, but because too many of 
those engaged in the giving and 
taking of graduate work have for- 
gotten to consider them important. 

That is perhaps why the student- 
teacher, more than the graduate 
professor, is forced to re-examine 
not only methods of teaching or 
the aims of scholarship, but both 
in relation to each other, each in 
terms of the other: because both 
need daily to be reconciled and 
actively meaningful within himself. 
And so I think that the student- 
teacher, in his earnest confusion, 
may be instrumental in keeping 
before the CEA membership ques- 
tions which concern teacher, stu- 
dent, and scholar alike because 
they touch upon the central issues 
of the study of literature. 

One of these issues, surely, is 


that the object of scholarship and 


teaching alike should be to en- 
lighten. That is why I agree with 
those who recommend, instead of 
a Ph.D. thesis, a series of critical 
essays on each of the major figures 
in English literature — essays 
which will reveal the candidate’s 
understanding, his judgement, his 
imagination. For a Ph.D. candi- 
date in our time seems by defini- 
tion to be a seeker after a research 
topic so minute and insignificant 
that even the most indiscriminating 
antiquarians among his predeces- 
sors has failed to discover it. 
The result is that he has never 
asked himself what Hamlet is 
really about until he is told to 
teach it to a group of freshmen 
who have never seen a play on 
the legitimate stage, and who 
think that Shakespeare must have 
lived a long time ago — in the 
Middle Ages, or at least in the 
nineteenth century. 

Now I happen to consider a pro- 
vincial illusion the assumption that 
one can pigeonhole ideas arbitrar- 
ily within national boundaries. 
And I feel that regional studies, for 
example, on any level are not the 
only way to give literature mean- 
ing in terms of the student’s life. 

In fact, I think that a graduate 
student who has not read Dante 
and Montaigne and Cervantes and 
has barely heard of Goethe has no 
business with either Charles Fletch- 
er Lummis or Thomas Killigrew, 
however great their merits. Noth- 
ing, in any realm of knowledge, is 
irrelevant to the study of liter- 
ature; but if the study of literature 
is not itself to become irnelevant, 
then, in an’ age and a country 
where graduate students can be as 
ignorant as so many of us are, I 
think it is time that we turned to 
essentials. 

And in my own short teaching 
experience, I have repeatedly found 
that that is precisely what my 


freshmen demand. When, inter- 
estingly enough, for the first time 
the absence of G.I. students had 
become definitely noticeable — 
questions challenging the function 
of art were numerous and urgent. 
Again and again, in the compul- 
sory one-quarter freshman course 
which serves as an introduction to 
literature by genres, a student 
would groan at the intricacies of 
a metaphysical conceit or admit his 
complete indifference to the crux 
of Antigone. And I shall long re- 
member the moment when we had 
quite finished our four-week gallop 
through seven centuries of English 
verse and one of my best students, 
honestly troubled and diffident, 
asked if I could please tell him 
what, after all, was the good of 
poetry. 

For several seconds, I felt dis- 
tinctly tired of being on the de- 
fensive about literature. But then 
it struck me that if my attempts 
to answer his question throughout 
the last four weeks had failed, at 
least they had served to awaken 
in him the need to ask it now; 
and that, I decided, was probably 
more important than whether or 
not he confused Herrick with Her- 
bert. 

Besides, if literature is impor- 
tant at all, then questions that 
honestly challenge its importance 
should always be taken seriously. 
So much so that I think we ought 
seriously to ask on the graduate 
level the question, Which, among 
the so-called masterpieces of our 
heritage can stand the test of a 
fair and intelligent challenge of 
their validity—not for the sake 
of our freshmen only, but for us 
as graduate students, as scholars, 
as men, and therefore as teachers? 

This happens to be precisely the 
purpose of a seminar in which I 
was recently enrolled, which set 
out to dethrone one of the monu- 
mental figures of world literature, 
Goethe, and, now that the deluge 
of bicentennial publications has 
subsided, to see what the Olympian 
is like when set among men. We 
found that not all have been pre- 
pared to worship him: Ortega y 
Gasset, Karl Jaspers, Santayana; 
and that those who regard him as 
a vital force in their ethical or 
creative existence do not by any 
means see him the same way: 
Nietzsche, Gide, Spengler, Valéry. 

Yet we found that by redefining 
Goethe as we see him in the light 
of his image in the writings of 
some of our major contemporaries, 
our own understanding of him was 
enriched; and that the more of 
what we had come to revere un- 
questioningly was challenged, the 
more surely we possessed what we 
managed to defend. 


This, I think, is fruitful scholar- 
ship because it is creative and 
alive. Except on such premises as 
these, I now see little meaning in 
graduate study, and correspond- 
ingly ‘ess in teaching. But, ex- 
cept by way of provoking discus- 
sion on this complex of problems 
which concern me deeply, I do not 
mean to be dogmatic. As a stu- 
dent-teacher member of CEA, I 
hope for enlightenment by way of 
THE CRITIC. 

EVA SCHIFFER 
Radcliffe College 


(Based teac, 


Read) now . 


- « Seven new 


HARPER'S 
MODERN CLASSICS 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
by Fyodor Dostoevsky 
Introd. by Avrahm Yarmolinsky 
FATHERS AND SONS 
by Ivan Turgenev 
Introd. by Delmore Schwartz 
THE GRAPES OF WRATH 
by Jobn Steinbeck 
Intvod. by Charles Poore 


THE JUNGLE 
by Upton Sinclair 
Introd. John Fischer 
NIGGER OF “THE NARCISSUS” 
by Joseph Conrad 
Morton D. Zabel 
SONS AND LOVERS 
by D. H. Lawrence 
Introd. by Mark Schorer 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York 16 


Current Thinking 
and Writing 
SECOND SERIES 


by Joseph M. Bachelor, 
Ralph L. Henry 
and Rachel Salisbury 


The Second Series offers an 
entirely new collection of se- 
lections from current periodi- 
cal literature, with new prob- 
lems, topics, and exercises; 
and introduces two new fea- 
tures: a group of critical re- 
views of books, and an analy- 
sis of a documented paper. 


316 pp., $2.65 
Appleton-Century-Crofts 


35 West 32nd Street 
New York 1, N.Y. 


GREEN MANSIONS 
by W. H. Hudson 
Introd. by Louise Bogan en 
} 
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But I Will Defend to the Death .. ?| 


I read Arthur J. Monk’s digest 
of the discussion of academic free- 
dom (CRITIC for February 1951) 
with the usual complacency, more 
or less agreeing with the conclu- 
sions he reported, particularly with 
the view that a faculty alone 
should judge the fitness of its mem- 
bers to teach. But after further 
reflection, I was reminded of that 
description of a liberal as one who 
is so busy making sure that every- 
one else has freedom to utter 
opinions that he has no time to 
formulate any of his own. 

Mr. Monk reports Prof. McGee 
as observing, “Perhaps the best 
procedure is not to tell the student 
anything and therefore be sure of 
no authoritarian indoctrination.” 
This horror of telling anybody any- 
thing is characteristic. But when 
it accompanies admiration for the 
Marxist whom we must respect for 
his “ability to think things through 
and to harmonize thought.and ac- 
tion,” it is dangerous. For if the 


liberals are so afraid of prejudice | Sins 


that they treat all positive ideas 
with indifference while praising 
the ability of the dedicated Marxist 
to enthrall his very soul, how are 
their students ever to distinguish 
_ between falsehood skillfully dis- 
guised as truth and the truth 
itself ? 

I quote again: “The traditional 
answer has been to say yes and to 
allow our young people to be ex- 
posed also to the sincere ideas of 
other members of the faculty.” To 
which I say “Amen,” provided the 
other members of the faculty have 
sincere ideas. And by that I mean 
more than a mushy-headed toler- 
ance for anything and everything. 


Writing Texts 


@ The Writer’s Handbook 
edited by A, S. Burack $4.50 


Articles by 69 famous writers 
on all fields of free-lance writ- 
ing, with over 1,000 manuscript 
markets. 


@ First Principles of Verse 

by Robert Hillyer $2.00 
A distinguished poet and teach- 
er discusses in easily under- 
standable terms the fundamen- 
tal elements of verse. 


@ Writing Non-Fiction 

by Walter Campbell $3.00 
A complete coverage of the non- 
fiction field. 


Send a postcard for our catalogue 
and for a free copy of THE 
WRITER magazine. 


THE WRITER. Inc. 


PUBLISHERS 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


A teacher who does not believe 
that some ideas are intrinsically 
evil, and who cannot show that they 
are, without resort to prejudice, is 
hardly a fit adversary for the skill- 
ful Marxist. He has no fear of 
“authoritarian indoctrination”; He 
does not suspend judgment “until 
all the facts are in.” He will ex- 
ploit the vacillation and confusion 
bred of a tolerance that has de- 
stroyed our faith in the truth of 
positive ideas. 

I often wonder what would hap- 
pen if a sincere and harmonized 
fascist started to perpetrate his 
views in the classroom, defending, 
for example, Hitler’s mass mur- 
ders. He would be rejected with 
horror and revulsion. But a com- 
munist defending, more cleverly to 
be sure, the mass murders of 
Stalin would be tolerated by the 
same liberals who regard fascism 
as an insufferable evil. Put this 
way, it would seem that proper 
presentation covers a multitude of 


Prof. McGee, as reported by Mr. 
Monk, apparently believes that the 
student becomes the ideal “free” 
citizen worthy of the ballot if he 
is never exposed to any intellectual 
authority. I would go a long way 
with him in efforts at stimulating 
the naturally lazy minds of stu- 
dents, but at the end of the road 
a decision must be made. Unless 
communism is shown up for what 
it is, a blight on whatever civiliza- 
tion we possess, we have failed our 
students, our country and indeed 
civilization itself. 

True liberals should be more in- 
terested in defending our cultural 
heritage than in protecting the 
right of communists to destroy it. 
Academic freedom by all means, 
even tolerance for the vermin who 
would corrupt and enslave us, but 
above all we must practice a re- 
newed devotion to the positive 
ideals which may yet prevent the 
twilight of liberalism and the 
eventual collapse of freedom every- 
where. 

EDWIN A. HANSEN 
Harvard University 


“If I had ever dreamed Truman 
would be elected, I would never 
have voted for him.” 

This gem of logic, uttered by a 
man whose loyalty to a party has 
survived his rejection of its ideals, 
is characteristic of many people. 
Ostensibly hating certain ideolo- 
gies, they nevertheless make them 
possible of realization. 

This seems to be the failure in 
logic in Professor Lyle Owen’s 
article, “Communism and Our Col- 
leges,” in the Autumn, 1950, issue 
of the A.A.U.P. Bulletin. Owen 
is not one of those people who 
espouse Communism; he vehe- 


mently denies affiliation with it. 
Nevertheless, he advocates a policy 
which in the past has been respon- 
sible for numerous conversions to 
that doctrine. 

He first defines two separate and 
distinct forms of Communism, the 
one totalitarian, the other “good” 
and he distinguishes between them 
by spelling the latter with a small 
c. He illustrates several varieties 
of it, all but disarming the reader 
with the notion that communism 
is really Christian. He makes a 
subtle appeal to Jews in recalling 
that “it is clear that in those times 
Jehovah was not opposed to com- 
munism, unlike these latter days, 
when, according to the great ma- 
jority of His many vicars on earth, 
He is in the forefront of the fight 
against it.” 

In these sarcastic remarks he ap- 
pears to be enmeshed in a confusion 
of definitions. For it is not the 
Christian doctrine of brotherly love 
which the ministry is fighting, but 
the Russian variety, all the good 
qualities of which are vitiated by 
their doctrine of hatred expressed 
in the Soviet handbook of peda- 
gogy: “It is necessary to learn, not 
only to hate the enemy, but also to 
struggle with him, in time to un- 
mask him, and finally, if he does 
not surrender, to destroy him.” 

After conceding that the totali- 
tarians “of the Muscovite persua- 
sion” are not to be trusted, he ad- 
vocates inviting them into the class- 
room to present their views. He 
does not propose inviting one of the 
“Good, actually Christian” Com- 
munists, but Earl Browder. “Who 
will really be harmed?” he asks 
naively. The natural tendency to 
give people of opposing views an 
uncritical hearing has evidently 
blinded him to the fact that young 
people need tremendous moral and 
intellectual strength to choose 
wisely. And he does not mention the 
necessity of taking any precautions, 
such as first training the students 
to detect false logic. 

No one has been mad enough to 
suggest that we deal with the 
mounting problem of crime by 
bringing criminals into the class- 
room to present the glamorous and 
lucrative side of crime without so 
much as a moral taboo to aid stu- 
dents in rejecting it. 

To soothe the alarmists, Mr. 
Owen assures us that there are no 
more Communists on his campus 
“than you can count on the fingers 
of one amputated hand.” Consider- 
ing the months of expensive litiga- 
tion required to prove the identity 
of even one Communist, it is a little 
difficult to see how he came by the 
exact information concerning ‘4000 
faculty and students.” Everybody 
is now willing to admit that there 


are Communists in government, 
labor unions, and in industry. He 
can we still go on pretending th 
they are not busily at work in o 
faculties and student bodies? 
if we are willing to send our eigh 
teen-year-olds to fight them on 
battlefield, is it not illogical, to 
the least, to invite the enemy in 
indoctrinate them in the techniqu 
of surrender? 

Mr. Owen does not think so, 

He concludes with a parting sk 
for the Catholics, attempting 
shame them into a realization 
since their own Saint Thomas Ma 
was a communist, Communig 
can’t be so very bad. 


MYRTLE PIHLMAN PQ 


On August 14, Charles N. D 
Bois died, in his forty-second ye 
He had recently been advanced 
an associate pe rofessorship of Ex 
lish at * niversity of Mas 
chusetts, and had been named 
rector of extension, 
had long been a CEA member, a 
had been especially active in # 
NECBEA. Serving on the local co 
mittee on arrangements when ; 
NECEA met in May, 1949, at ¢ 
University of Massachusetts, 
had often covered conference sg 
sions for THE CEA CRITIC. 
had been instrumental in maki 
available ta CEA members @ 
Chap Book Supplement to the C 
CRITIC for May, 1951 — “ 
Responsibility of the Teacher 
Literature to the Humanities”, 
his own former teacher, Dr. Reg 
inald Cook, director of the Bre 
Loaf School. Among ‘the acti 
pall bearers were the followif 
CEA members: Howard Munfo 
of Middlebury; and Elliot Allem 
H. Leland Varley, and Arthur Wi 
liams, of the University of 588) 
chusetts. In the words of F 
Prentice Rand, our society ld 
has “known what Charlie’s hej 
fulness could be.” We keenly ff 
his loss. 4 
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ment is provided in this new 
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